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little too much that thing.    The generous will bear being reproached  as lavish,  and the valiant rash, without being provoked to resentment against their monitor.   What has been said to be a mark of a good writer will fall in with the character of a good companion.   The good writer makes his reader better pleased with himself, and the agreeable man makes his friends enjoy themselves, rather than him, while he is in their company.    Callisthenes does this with inimitable pleasantry.    He whispered a  friend  the other day, so as to be overheard by a young officer who gave symptoms of cocking upon the company, * That gentleman has very much the air of a general officer.'   The youth immediately put on a composed behaviour, and behaved himself suitably to the conceptions lie believed the company had of him.    It is to be allowed that Callisthenes will make a man run into impertinent relations to his own advantage, and express the satisfaction he has in his own dear self till he is very ridiculous; but in this case the man is made a fool by his own consent, and not exposed as such whether he will or no *.    I take it therefore, that to make raillery agreeable a man must either not know he is rallied, or think never the worse of himself if he sees he is.
* In his Character of Mrs Johnson Swift says: ' She was never positive in arguing, and she usually treated those who were so in a manner which well enough gratified that unhappy disposition ; yet in such a sort as made it very contemptible, and at the same time did some hurt to the owners. Whether this proceeded from her answers in general, or from her indifference to persons, or from her despair of mending them, or from the same practice which she much liked in Mr Addison, I cannot determine; but when she saw any of the company very warm in a wrong opinion, she was more inclined to confirm them in it than oppose them.' Mr Dobson, who quotes this passage, says that 'it almost reads as if Callisthenes were modelled on Addison'. If this be so, we may be sure that it was unintentional on Steele s part According to Pope (Prologue to tJie Satires, 201, 202), .auciison would                                                                           '
Assent with civil leer, And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer.
In No 163 of the Toiler Addison gives a description of Bickerstaff ^erteig hm^elf-but not before others-at the expense of Ned Softly